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UNDER the general title of ‘ Authors at Home,’ THE 
Critic will at once begin the publication of a series of per- 
sonal and critical sketches of the best-known living American 
writers. Many hands will assist in the preparation of this 
series, and no one will be written of whose consent has not 
been obtained. The first of the series—a paper on Mr. 
Whittier, by Mrs. Spofford—will be published on Nov. 1. 





Sir Moses Montefiore. 


HERO-WORSHIP is out of date. Heroes seem to grow 
scarcer every day. Little meannesses are detected in the 
purest and bravest. Gordon goes spotless to Egypt, and in 
a few months the world is ready to believe that he is a 
' whimsical visionary. But Sir Moses Montefiore seems to 
have wholly escaped calumny. Was there any fiaw in his 
early life? The men of to-day have never heard of it. 
When a stockbroker in London, amassing vast wealth, did 

he never yield to the temptations which beset other stock- 

brokers? The world is not careful to inquire. He was in 
the Rothschilds’ office, he was in partnership with his 
brother-in-law, when the firm gained exclusive information 
of the battle of Waterloo and turned it immensely to their 
profit. Was Sir Moses ever accused of sharp practice in the 
matter? So far as the record shows, there is not the faint- 

est spot upon his fame. 

Consequently the writers who tell the story of his life feel 
themselves forced to adopt a tone of extravagant eulogy 
which must be painful to a man so simple in his habits, so 
modest in his character, as Sir Moses Montefiore. There 
are four remarkable points in his career. ‘The first is that 
he has lived so long. The second is that, having made his 
money so easily, he should have spent it so laboriously. The 
third is that he was not content, like most philanthropists, 
to distribute alms by the easy process of signing cheques, but 
that he made pilgrimages to distant countries for the succor 
of the distressed. The fourth is that he never turned aside 
from his purpose of relieving Judaism from the social ban. 
His pilgrimages are forgotten. His tussles with kings and 
ecclesiastics are matters of the past. His zeal for his relig- 
ion has borne scanty fruit in Germany, Russia, and Hun- 
gary. But the world has not ceased to wonder that there 
still lives, honored and beloved, a man who remembers the 

, execution of Louis XVI., the fall of Robespierre, the rise of 
Napoleon ; a man who has watched the growth of the United 
States almost from the Revolution ; who has seen the unifi- 
cation of Germany and Italy, the building of a British em- 
pire in India and Australia, the fall of the temporal power 
of the Pope, and the march of democracy and science, 
linked hand in hand, over the civilized world. 

Has his great age brought him happiness? Is it not pos- 
sible that, reviewing his career, the old man dwells more on 
his failures than on his successes. . It was twenty-five years 
ago, and Sir Moses was seventy-five years old, when Europe 
Was parted into rival camps on the subject of Edgar Mor- 
tara’s abduction. The lad, a Jew, had been secretly bap- 
tized by his nurse, stolen by the Archbishop’s guards at 
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Bologna, and hidden in a convent at Rome. The diplo-  ~ 
matic duel that followed between Pope Pius IX. and Sit ~ 
Moses Montefiore seemed to give the victory to the Pope. 
The lad was detained till his seventeenth year and then * set. 
free to follow his own judgment.’ But where did the vie~ 
tory really lie? The final decision of the Vatican, justify- ~ 
ing the course of the Archbishop of Bologna, was rendered 
on the 28th of April, 1859. On the 7th of September fol- 
lowing, the Assembly at Bologna voted for annexation to +7 
Piedmont, and the Vatican trembled to its foundations. ~ 
Was it fate? Was it money? Was it that subtle force of 
Judaism which has proved so potent in politics? Sir Moses ~~ 
could possibly explain. He has won triumphs over kings. — ~ 
From Mehemet Ali he obtained permission for Jews to ac- ~ 
quire land. From the Sultan of Turkey he extorted a- 
firman placing Jews in a position of equality with all other 
subjects of the Ottoman Empire. From the Sultan of ~ 
Morocco, crossing the desert in mid-winter, he gained a . 
guarantee that ‘all Jews travelling by day should be well 
protected.’ Prince Charles of Roumania promised to allevi- 
ate the condition of his co-religionists, and Emperor Nicholas". 
of Russia set him on his right hand and gave him pledges — 
of amity. Why, then, could he not boast that he had van- 
quished the Pope ? 

Whether the labor of this long life has borne good fruit, 
save by way of example, those who read of the virulent 
Judenhetze, never raging more bitterly than now, may well — 
be disposed te doubt. ‘The Jews themselves consider that © 
their benefactor has vastly improved their condition. They ~~ 
idolize him. When he paid his seven visits to Palestine , ~ 
they crowded round him kissing the hem of his garment, 
and whole cities came out to show him the gardens his 
money had planted, the wells it had dug, the aqueducts it — 
had constructed, the synagogues it had built. In England _- 
they had gained political rights. They saw Beaconsfield ~ ; 
lead the Government. But in Central and Western Europe. ~ 
they fare no better than in the days when Sir Moses made 
his plea for the Jews of Damascus. They are hounded in — 
the villages of Hungary ; they are denounced in the streets 
of Berlin. Wars will yet spring from their sufferings long” 
after the old man who loved them and would have died for 
them has passed away. 
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Reviews 

“‘ Carlyle’s Life in London.’’ * ie 

Mr. Frovupe prefaces his new volume of Carlyleana with 
an explanation of his position as literary executor of the 
Chelsea sage. We have already taken occasion to defend 
his course. As we said three years ago, and as he him- 
self says far more eloquently and effectively to-day, the ~ 
best service he could render his dead friend was to let the — 
whole truth concerning him appear. ‘ The fire in his soul 
burnt red to the end, and sparks flew from it which fell hot — 
on those about him, not always pleasant, not always hitting ~ 
the right spot or the right person ; but, . . . taking Carlyle ~~ 
all in all, there never was a man—I at least never knew of © 
one—whose conduct in life would better bear the fiercest 
light which can be thrown upon it.’ Fiercer light has © 
seldom been cast upon the conduct of any human being than 
has fallen upon his, and yet, though the seamy side of 


to friendly and neutral eyes, it has borne the exposure 
astonishingly well. We behold aman who told the truth 
not unly when it shamed the devil, but when it shamed per- 
sons who stood much higher than the devil in the estimation 
of his contemporaries. We see a great man who had-un- 
limited dyspepsia but no tact—a man whose greatest vice ~ 
was only a great virtue carried to excess. ies he 








Hard words break no bones. We may regret 
Carlyle abused so many men whom we have been taught 
reverence and admire, but we do not in the least bewail the 
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t that his biographer has printed his satirical outpourings. 
are only amused—or if amusement be not unmixed with 
ou reflections, it is still the predominant feeling—when 
read his opinion of Gladstone: ‘One of the contempti- 
st men I ever looked on. A _ poor Ritualist ; almost 
sctral kind of phantasm of a man—nothing in ‘him but 
forms and ceremonies and outside wrappages ; incapable of 
"seeing veritably any fact whatever.’ And what could be 
“more amusing to an admirer of Wordsworth or Coleridge 
‘than the paragraph in Carlyle’s Journal in 1835, in which 
author of the Ode on Immortality i is spoken of as ‘a 
‘genuine, but a small, diluted man,’ and Coleridge is char- 
acterized as ‘ weak, diffusive, weltering, ineffectual?’ One 
, however, regard more seriously the coarse allusion to 
= ‘cock nose and pugnacious eyes and Barclay-Fox- 
aker collar’ of handsome, honest and eloquent John 
t, and the characterization of the author of ‘ The 
is Carsten Year’ as a ‘little ape called Keble.’ Still, they 
are amusing ; and so, too, are the references to Frederick 
’ Maurice (‘all twisted, screwed, wire-drawn’) and Samuel 
(‘a most sorrowful, ‘distressing, distracted old 
enomenon’), and to Miss Martineau, by whom Carlyle was 
more heartily bored’ than by any other creature he ever 
et, and Margaret Fuller—‘a strange, lilting, lean, old 
maid,’ who however did of bore him. Mr. Froude, by 
the way, quotes freely and not without approval from Miss 
Fuller's notes on this and a later meeting with his master. 
But Carlyle was not always harsh and crabbed in his judg- 
ments and descriptions of the persons with whom his course 
of life brought him in contact. He loved his friends— 
rving, Sterling, Stanley, Ruskin, Clough; Mr. Froude, 
-- who was his most intimate friend during the latter years of 
his life, says that he ‘ almost loved’ T ennyson ; and he had 
_ @ great admiration for others of his contemporaries at home 
» and abroad. And whether he is praising or berating— 
‘whether painting a landscape or bewailing his own miserable 
* health—whether he is grimly humorous or altogether morose 
_ —whatever his subject or his mood, he is stirring, pictur- 
esque, graphic in every line; and he has put no more 
powerful and effective writing into any of his books than is 
be found in the letters and journals which form so large 
“apart of the present volume. There is not a page in the 
_ book that one can skip without positive loss. Carlyle is 
almost as lucky in his biographer as Mr. Froude is happy in 
his subject, and the reader is fortunate in both. 











Two Out-of-Door Books.* 

‘In reading ‘ A Naturalist’s Rambles about Home’ (1) we 
~ have been reminded of him who : travelled a great deal in 
‘Concord.’ The author of these ‘ Rambles’ has travelled a 
ee deal and to good purpose in his own particular Con- 
cord ; and the record which he has made of his travels in 
__ this sort somehow leaves the reader with the impression that 
oh tral New Jersey, the Valley of the Delaware, and even 
latson’ s and Crosswicks Creeks and their banks, are 
‘regions of peculiar interest and opportunity to the naturalist. 
o Dr. Abbott, at least, they have yielded abundantly. 
This tireless and ingenious inspector of the fauna of his 
“neighborhood finds no time of the day or the night inoppor- 
tune, no phase of the weather unfavorable for making 
Observations. In a June freshet he floats in his canoe 

% but the submerged meadows, and is rejoiced at meeting 
th odd voyaging companions as a wild cat and a buzzard. 
a crisp winter morning he cheerfully deserts the ances- 
1 andirons, to follow on the path of the ‘ merry horned 
, or is off to the ‘ three beeches,’ where he is vastly 
ined by a blue-jay dance as fantastic in its way, no 
as any dance ever performed by the traditional 
)-coco-coco-cadgi-cadgi-cadonko and his braves. Or 
ead October moon he watches the owls, and so far 


About Home. rot Charles C. Abbott. $1.50. 
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forgets himself and the grave pursuits of the naturalist as to 
laugh out loud at the comical tenderness of a mother owl 
toward her offspring. The ‘wicked weasels’ go hunting 
under his vigilant eye, and he knows precisely what is in 
the larder of Mr. and Mrs. Hesperomys, of the ‘ mucky’ 
meadow. After sundry experiments, he is prepared to 
vindicate the opossum from the charge of ‘ playing ’pos- 
sum,’ showing that the creature's counterfeiting of death 
is involuntary and of the nature of ‘ a faint and not a feint.’ 
He has seen the tortoise at play, and authorizes the follow- 
ing: ‘ Early in summer, if at no other time, the voice of 
the ¢urtle is heard in the land.’ With the zeal of a St. 
Anthony, he turns to the fishes ; but instead of preaching 
to them he wisely allows them to discourse ‘ fish-notes’ to 
him. We own that we should much like to listen, on a still 
summer evening, to a nocturne performed by a school of 
catfish! Though it is Dr. Abbott’s theory that ‘a bird 
can only be rightly. understood by a bird,’ he yet endeavors 
as far as possible in imagination to enter into the motives 
and emotions of his winged neighbors. Among birds of the 
same ‘ feather’ even, he discriminates the thrifty and the 
ne’er-do-weel, the courageous and the cowardly. Having 
examined comparatively thirty-two specimens of the robin’s 
architecture, he is, on the whole, inclined to believe ‘ the 
** smarter’’ the bird, the better the nest.’ His distinctions 
between the song and conversation notes of birds are ad- 
mirably drawn. We have always suspected that the house 
wren occasionally used ‘ strong language ;’ but Dr. Abbott 
has positively heard fromthe lips—that is, the bill—of an 
exasperated Carolina wren an ‘ unusually emphatic ¢s,’ 
which he took to be ‘ the wrennish for ‘‘damn.’’’ Of not 
least interest in these pleasant pages are the author's notes 
on migration, and his treatment of that true crux to the 
oldtime naturalists—the question, Do swallows hibernate ? 
A complete list of the fauna found in Mercer County, N. oF 
is given in an appendix. 

That the book which we have just laid down and ‘ Coun- 
try Cousins’ (2) are close kin is our decision while reading 
the first half-dozen chapters of Mr. Ingersoll’ s welcome 
volume, Again we meet our sprightly acquaintance the 
Carolina wren, whose casual reputation as a ‘ mocker’ both 
writers are at some pains to undo. In the chapter on 
‘Brookside Birds’ there are pretty glimpses of the peet- 
weet, alias tip-up, alias fly-up-the-creek ; and We receive 
hints which ought to put us in the way of finding the oven- 
bird’s nest—if there are any oven-birds in the woods of 
our neighborhood. The squirrel story which Mr. Ingersoll 
tells is so good that we’ve a mind to challenge other natur- 
alists to better it if they can! An entire article is devoted 
te the shrew—that shy, irritable groundling and ‘ least of 
mammals.’ Not only the field-mice, frogs and tortoises are 
visited in their winter retreats, but the snail must needs be 
disturbed by a gentle tap of inquiry on the ‘ drum-head’ 
curtain which he has stretched across his doorway, and the 
water-spider must rouse to tell us how time goes with him 
in his hibernacle of an air-bubble stayed against a pebble or 
bit of weed. A‘ cousin’ from whom we should wish to re- 
main at a long remove is interestingly treated of in ‘ Rat- 
tlesnakes in Fact and Fancy.’ The theory of ‘ insect imita- 
tion ’ with regard to the purpose served by the rattles of the 
crotalus Mr. Ingersoll rejects as fallacious ; and while he 
thinks it possible that the noise produced by the rattles 

‘ might act as a deadly lure to birds and small mammals by 
working upon their curiosity,’ he does not defend the sug- 
gestion, since, ‘as a matter of sober fact, ithe rattle is not 
heard when the crotalus is seeking its prey.’ 

We are not long in discovering that some of the ‘ cousins ’ 
on this agreeably diversified list are not ‘ country cousins’ 
at all, they being the children of Uncle Neptune. If the 
oyster is to come to us in any other way than én propria 
persona, we prefer him as served up by Mr. Ingersoll in 
* Mine Oyster’s Battle of Life.’ The tribulations of the ami- 
able mollusk so preyed upon by crab, conch, starfish and 
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other don vivants of the sea (all duly described and illustrated 
in this volume) present a tale that excites our sympathies 
—and our fears, lest at some future time the ‘ months with 
an r’ should fail to bring their succulent bivalvular tribute 
to our table. That the oyster (not indeed our oyster, but 
the raccoon’s, or ‘’coon oyster !’) deserves, as well as the 
coral insect, credit for reef-building industry, is a pleasing 
novelty presented at length in ‘ The History of a Mangrove 
Key.’ Under Mr. Ingersoll’s guideship there is further 
variety of choice : seal-hunting in the North Atlantic, the 
trail of the wapiti in the Rocky Mountains, or facilis 
descensus into the wonderful caverns of Luray, Virginia. 
Lastly, one dips into a rich mint of information in the essay 














e on wampum, or shell-money—the first legal tender of 
i America. 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene.* 
By THE commencement of the school year is usually marked 
tT by the appearance of a number of books on the human body 
: and its functions. Some of these new works are very good, 
‘ more are indifferent, and some are exceedingly bad. The 


publications of the present season fall into these three 
categories. A proper text-book for children should be one 
possessing the merits of clearness of style and freedom 
from all superannuated and untenable theories, and con- 
taining no reference to those outrageous and ludicrous 
hygienic laws which are held and advanced by the cadaver- 
ous and long-haired school of amateur sanitarians. It is 
our pleasure to notice two new books which are unusually 
good. Oneis by Dr. Roger S. Tracy, of New York (1), 
the other by Dr. Jerome Walker, of Brooklyn (2). Both 
are fully up to the times, are well arranged, and fully illus- 
trated, that of Dr. Walker containing many of Sappey’s 
beautiful cuts. Dr. Tracy has devoted much care to the 
tabulation of his matter, and is very clear and explicit. 
Dr. Walker, who is connected with the Brooklyn Public 
Schools, has been assisted by several well-known specialists, 
who have revised the articles on the eye, the ear, the ner- 
vous system, etc. These two text-books are fully equal to 
the recent books of either Dalton or Martin. 

The Goddess of Health is subjected to many persistent 
and offensive suggestions, if we are to judge by the mass of 
‘health-hints’ which accommodating and credulous publish- 
ers circulate. In this work they are aided and abetted by 
writers of varying ability and reputation, whose productions 
remind one of a coat of, say 1840, which has been so often 
turned, and dyed, and pressed, and trimmed, that what 
remains of the good, old, honest stuff would hardly be recog- 
nized by the original owner. It would be difficult to partic- 
ularize the faults of the many books on the care of the body 
which reach the reviewer's table. Occasionally a thoroughly 
good book—like Fothergill’s ‘ Maintenance of Health, or 
Richardson’s ‘ Diseases of Modern Life ’—appears, but 
more often the volume is the product of some enterprising in- 
dividual who wishes to advertise his grape cure, his gymna- 
sium, or the rare virtues of some special preparation of 
steamed wheat. Two or three fair—or fairish —productions 
have been sent to us, the most sensible and readable being 
that of Dr. Pope (3). While the author has not freed him- 
self entirely from the traditional errors and prejudices which 
we so often find in similar works, he very cleverly lays down 
rules for the care of the body, the preparation of food, and 
the proper use of the mind, and devotes many pages to 
the consideration of ‘ our natural enemies—dust and dirt.’ 
Dr. Taylor, the originator of the ‘ Swedish movement cure,’ 
describes various forms of rational exercise which he recom- 
mends (4), but his chapter on ‘ the pathology of several 
forms of chronic diseases’ is a wearisome and somewhat 
inaccurate rehash of what is to be found in every text-book 








* x, The Essentials of Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. By Roger S. Tracy, 
M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. va Avatomy, Physiology nd fh giene. By 
erome Walker, M.D. New York: A. Lovell & 3. No. 1, and How to Take 
of Him. By Joseph J. Pope. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
Exercise. By George n Taylor, M.D. New York: John B. Alden. 
Wonderful, etc. By C. B. and Mary A. Allen. New York: Fowler & Wells, 
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of general medicine. Caution is hereby given to those who 
may indiscriminately use some of the author’s x: 
violent exercise, especially to the victims of nervous 
to whom he suggests them. The last book bears the sot 
what startling title of ‘ The Man Wonderful in the H 
Beautiful’ (5), and after reading it we wonder at the 
temerity of its authors—for there are two of them. The’ 
style of the text may be inferred from the-titles of some of. 
the chapters—‘ Tobacco as a Dude,’ ‘The Dandy: the: 
Cigar in Disguise,’ and ‘ Beer a Shyster and Detective.’ ~ 













































































Some Recent Verse. 
Wuat delightful Old Mortalities are your appreciative 
publishers! How they pick up fading memories and 
them bloom and shine again, blowing them full of light and 
color like expiring bubbles, enshrining them again and 
between dainty covers, and sending them with a wh 
across the seas and the critics! In-such form come to Us ™ 
the ‘ Melodies of Verse’—old songs sung anew; af 
Bayard Taylor lives again in verse, with Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. as the Old Mortality to his immortalities. wuti-. 
fully housed as these verses are in their virginal white pa 
ment, stamped on the paper in blackest ink, set forth with 
all the luxury of exquisite typography, they are yet—disap- 
pointing. There are poets who, like the wondrous abelone 
shells of California, shine only when the life has gone from 
them ; others whose brilliancy and sweetness are somehow 
associated with life, and who look thin and spectral when 
life has departed. Bayard Taylor belongs to the latter” 
class. Rich and genial as he was as a traveller—full, when 
he took up his descriptive pen, of qualities that will live ~ 
and delight generations to come—it cannot be affirmed of 
him, we think, that his poetry will survive the clash 
clamor of the day, or that its attenuated note will be 
detected among that crowd of celestial voices that come tO” 
us from the realm of ‘ Evangeline,’ of ‘In Memoriam,” of 
‘Annabel Lee,’ or of ‘The Earthly Paradise. These ~ 
‘Melodies of Verse’ strike us as melodious exercises 
fluent, graceful, pretty, but most distinctly not bo 
nympharum sanguinis—not flush with immortal youth, fu 
of the /ux alma of the other world. Metrical difficulties of 
astonishing intricacy are overcome in some of the lyrics, 7% 
from ‘ Prince Deukalion ;’ but there is no vivifying ] 
no line that sticks, or stings, or sings. In several of th 
serenades there are fluctuating memories of Shelley; in th 
Eastern poems alone, where the element of description 
comes in, Bayard Taylor lives again, and there is an ape 
proach to precious things such as now and then he did un 
doubtedly utter in verse. We 


Tue ‘Verses’ of Herbert Wolcott Bowen (Cupplés;: 
Upham & Co.) are very attractive as one opens the book 5” 
chiefly because there seems to be so much margin and O 
little verse. The amount of poetry does not increase wi 
reading ; but although we find only three ‘ verses’ thi 
interest us in the least, those three are good. One 
them is this : 

‘ Wherefore fallest thou, 
Little drop of rain ? 
Heaven is so fair, 

Why not there remain ?’ 

‘ Thou woulds’t never know 

Heaven is so fair, 
Did not blessings fall 
On the earth from there.’ 


Another is this : 
Red roses need not tell us 
That they are really red, 
Nor even that the perfume 
Is fragrant that they shed. 
But, when it comes to mortals, Se 2G 
We scarcely ever know v 
If they are honest Christians, 
Unless they tell us so. 
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onnet—after the Spanish 

the best apology we know for the impulse of beauty 
itself more beautiful by art : 

_ Assuredly, Don Juan, I must confess 

That Donna Elva’s tints of red and white 

Are not her own, though fancy so one might, 

But purchased with the gold she doth possess ; 

But, then, you must acknowledge none the less 

That her feigned beauty, viewed in any light, 

Surpasses all that’s real, and charms your sight 

Until your heart beats wild with happiness. 

But Nature also has a peerless way 

Of practising deceit. Why, then, should we 

Wish Elva’s honesty to be ideal ? 

Lo ! even yon blue sky, which we all see, 

Is neither sky nor blue ; yet who would say, 

* Alas ! that such great heauty is not real ! 
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=). Wen Mr, Ernest Radford, the author of ‘ Measured 
Steps’ (London : T. Fisher Unwin), tells us 

Yea, in wordy net would I 

Snare each thought that hasteth by, 

a As a boy a butterfly, 

have foreboding that some of the butterfly thoughts will 

Prove but a fly. It would be a very rare poet indeed whose 

» every thought would be worth preserving ; but the meshes 

- of Mr. Radford’s ‘ wordy net’ are so large and loose that 

‘some of the thoughts have evidently escaped. After having 

en snared, at least, we are unable to find many of them in 

the “wordy net.’ The attitude of catching butterflies is not 

je that suggests “measured steps,’ but Mr. Radford has 

‘aught a few genuine ones, especially when he quickens his 

conde * Fits and Starts ;” and the flies which he has ex- 
from the German amber of Heine, for those who 

" Cannot see through the original casing, are as good as 

_ butterflies any day. 





*« The Native Religions of Mexico and Peru.’’ * 


‘Tue Hissert Lectures are given annually in London, 
and they are devoted to the topics suggested by the com- 
OS ahea view of religions. The names of Max Miiller, 
» Ernest Renan and A. Kuenen guarantee the results of 
' Original study. These and other such men have been called 

io the Lectureship since its establishment in 1878. The 

> course given last year by Dr. Charles Beard has not been 
» fepublished in this country. The subject was the Reforma- 
Mion, and nothing better has been produced on the great 
"men and the problems which it suggests. The Lecturer the 
“present year was Albert Reville of the College of France, 
his subject was the native religions of Mexico and Peru. 
/His lectures contain little which is new, except the con- 
‘elusion that both religions were indigenous. Dr. Reville 
es no reason for assuming that either was borrowed from 
Eastern continent or from the other. It is the conclu- 
of most students in comparative religion, that all the 
ts of human development may spring up in various 
tres. This being the only safe explanation of the 
nomena presented by religion and civilization, it proves 
: man is everywhere the same in his nature, and that 
‘the laws of thought do not change. In the uniformity of 
belief and observance to be found in all lands is to be seen 
he truest indication of the unity of the race. It is a unity 
f mature rather than a unity of origin. This idea Dr. 
lle clearly presents in his lectures. He shows that the 
hologies and religious rites of the Asiatic and European 
faiths have been again and again paralleled in those of Peru 
und Mexico. The same causes have produced the same re- 
in many places. ‘There is not a single law manifested 
€ mythologies of the ancient world, which had not its 
| manifestations in Mexico before it was discovered 
é Europeans. The great gods, derived from a drama- 
ature—animism, with the. fetichism which springs 










By Albert Reville 


ms of Mexico and Peru. . Translated by 
$1.50. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 





of Lupercio*Leonardo— _ 
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from it, occupying the basement beneath these mythological 


conceptions—in the midst of all a tendency manifested from 
time to time toward a purer and more spiritual conception 
of the adorable Being—all re-appears and all is combined in 
Mexico, even down to something like an incarnation, and 
the hope of the coming of the god of justice and of good- 
ness who will restore all things.’ The field chosen by Dr. 
Reville is not so interesting or suggestive as that taken by 
most of his predecessors, but he has cultivated it in a profit- 
able manner. His treatment is fresh, ample and scholarly. 
He understands his subject thoroughly, and he knows how 
to make it yield lessons of the greatest value. 





James Payn’s Literary Recollections. * 

WitH what delightful anticipations one takes up the 
‘ Literary Recollections’ of James Payn! He lingers over 
the book, half unwilling even to open it: it is such a little 
volume and the pleasure we are going to have will so soon 
be over ! for assuredly we shall not rise from our chair or 
close the book till we have finished it. The fine portrait is 
a pleasure to begin with ; then follow two hundred pages 
of anecdote and recollection and comment, all the more 
delightful for being rambling and desultory to a degree that 
excludes even a thread of connection. The greatest charm 
of the book is even less its humor than the tender gentleness 
and good-will of its tone about everybody and everything. 
Listeners do not often hear good of themselves, but even the 
critics are treated by Mr. Payn with the delicate conviction 
that they would always rather praise than blame. When he 
published two of his novels simultaneously, one with his 
name on the title-page, the other without, for the express 
purpose of seeing whether an author’s name carried the 
weight ascribed to it, the critics, he says, all found out that 
the anonymous novel was the better story, as he knew it to 
be ; it was the reading public who insisted on buying the 
book that was written by James Payn. Even the people who 
defrauded this gentle man and editor amused him by the 
way in which they defrauded him. His is a nature to abhor 
such betrayal of friendship as Dickens’s portrait of Leigh 
Hunt ; but he never blames Dickens for it ; he is perfectly 
sure that Dickens never meant it, and felt terribly about it 
afterward. Under this tender scrutiny, even Miss Martineau 
becomes a lovable and attractive old lady, and some of 
the most entertaining pages in the book are those describ- 
ing Mr. Payne’s interviews with her; especially‘ the first 
one, when he thus describes his effort to think of some- 
thing important enough to say to be worth shouting through 
her ear-trumpet : ‘ Her offering it to me was like a church- 
warden stopping with his collecting plate in front of one at 
church, where one would like to be generous in the face of 
the congregation, but cannot find one's purse.’ The best of 
such fun as this is that it is not fun made of Miss Martineau, 
but fun made witht her. How he delights in recalling their 
mutual amusement when he so far forgot himself as to turn 
and address the trumpet which was lying some distance away 
from her. ‘ Heavens, how we laughed!’ It is quite need- 
less to comment on the delicious humor on every page, so 
subtle in its aroma, so like lightning in its surprise. ‘In 
those days,’ he will say, for instance, ‘I wrote much for 
such and such magazines.’ Then without comment comes 
the qualifying and delicious phrase, ‘ more for them than i” 
them.’ 





Minor Notices. 

ProFessor Sayce’s animadversion on the character ot 
the genial old Father of History has not met, we are glad 
to say, with wide favor among scholars. Its advent, how- 
ever, was perhaps not untimely as a warning against over 
confidence ; for in view of the unlooked-for confirmation by 
modern investigation of many of the tales of the old Hali- 
carnassian which once were laughed at with the rest, the 





* Some Literary Recollections. By James Payn, New York: Harper & Bros. 
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modern tendency may well have been to trust Herodotus 
unduly in matters which he cannot have known except by 
hearsay or tradition. But the time is past when the simple 
book-reviewer might undertake to criticise Herodotus. It 
is for us to consider merely Mr. White’s presentation of 
him. (‘ The Boys’ and Girls’ Herodotus,’ edited by John 
S. White, LL.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) We 
may be pardoned for saying that we have not yet, in his 
book, our ideal of a popular Herodotus. There are a few 
slight inaccuracies of rendering. Some of these would have 
been avoided by ‘an archzologist, as when the translator 
tells us (p. 68) of a bridge built of ‘ stones fastened together 
with plates of lead and iron.” The diction, too, is often 
awkward. In a new edition, we shall hope particularly to 
see modified the colorless presentment of the ancient his- 
torian’s simple and vivid picture of heroic Marathon, where 
the world’s destiny was moulded. In his effort to modernize 
the story the translator errs often, as in Romanizing ‘ agora’ 
into ‘forum,’ and in rendering the Athenian polemarch as 
‘ war-minister.’ Greek spirit and local coloring are neither 
Roman nor modern—though more modern than Roman. 
The fifty illustrations are of unequal merit. Some of those 
representing scenery are good, but all purporting to be 
archeological or mythological are very bad. Our ideal 
Herodotus would be very differently planned in this depart- 
ment. But, if we mistake not, the book as it is will bea 
source of great delight not only to the boys and girls, but to 
older people who have no longer their Greek at their finger’s 
end. The volume is neatly bound and printed. 
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A LECTURE delivered at the London Institution, and re- 
peated with additions a week later, is one of the latest pro- 
ductions of the prolific pen of John Ruskin. (‘ The Storm 
Cloud of the Nineteenth Century.’ New York: John Wiley 

. & Sons.) He attempts in it to show that a new form of 
storm-cloud has appeared during the last twenty years, with 
a blighting effect such as was never known before. The 
book has touches of his finest skill as a writer, some bits of 
rare description ; but on the whole, it is of rather a sensa- 
tional nature. He finds no literary allusions to his blight- 
ing storm-cloud in all the past ; but this may only prove 
that there have not been observers such as Ruskin himself 
to take note of it. The lecture indicates that none of 
Ruskin’s power of observation has deserted him, and that 
he can say a sharp word against the men of science as well 
as ever. Though his power is so much more literary than 
scientific, yet he is capable of seeing things clearly where 
professional scientists stumble and lose their way. What 
man of science can tell us about the clouds as Ruskin has 
done in the last volume of his ‘Modern Painters’? But 
the very gifts which have made him such a master in his 
own province disqualify him for that calm inquiry into facts 
5 which is necessary as a basis for science. His genius for 
| description does not do away with the need of accurate 
scientific observation, and systematic study of the records of 
experimentation. Let Ruskin describe the storm-cloud, for 
he quite outreaches any one else in that ; but let his words 
be modified by the meteorological records. His protest 
against the scepticism of the day has all the vigor and perti- 
nency of his best work in days: past. He is a sincere and 
broad-minded believer, who would have men remember what 
; is highest and best in religion and morals. He is a critic 
who speaks somewhat plainly, but his correction is whole- 
some and his spirit noble. 








Kate SAnsorn’s ‘ Literature Lessons’ in the ‘ Round 
Table Series ’ (Osgood) are a successful attempt to turn the 
accurate and abstruse knowledge of one person to the 
simplification for hundreds of others of details which they 
would else hardly try to master. The ‘ Lessons’ are printed 
on separate sheets, two for each author, and may be bought 
separately for 25 cents each. Information is conveyed only 
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in brief sentences or quotations, but a good general idea is” 
given of each author's style, his forte and his fault, with  - 
* suggestions ’ for study, reading and questioning, topics for 
essays, lists of contemporaries, etc. Such a study of in- _ 
dividuals—hap-hazard as one may say, since one can take — 
up any author as he pleases—is infinitely better than a con- 
secutive study of reigns and authors with masses of dates, 
We should think no teacher of literature could afford. to be - 
without these ‘ Lessons,’ for the sake of the time saved in | 
having a course of study so definitely and well marked out, ~~ 
while those who are ‘studying at home ’ by themselves ~ 

would surely find them useful. Merely to read them over 
is a liberal education in the history of literature. < 




































































‘A Yankee School-Teacher in Virginia,’ by Lydia Wood 
Baldwin (Standard Library Series), is better than its name; 
but it is, as that name implies, the record of personal ex- 
perience, containing much about the freedmen, with illustra-_ 
tions of their curious religious, political and medical ideas; 
It is much better than most books of its kind. It is often 
very ‘funny,’ as when the old negress implores the new | 
teacher to tell her ‘ which am de highest conversation in de 
dictshun’ry—de bery highest?” And it is also at times very 
vivid in its illustrations of Southern life and feeling through 
many vicissitudes, from the Southern indolence that does 
not see the necessity for contending with freshets when by 
waiting two days the water ‘ mosly ’ goes down of itself, to” 
the Southern fierceness that made the effort of a slave to 
learn to read and write not unfrequently a tragedy. 








Hovucuton, Mirrirn & Co. publish a tiny and con-~ 
venient little book, ‘ Text and Verse for Every Day in the 
Year,’ compiled by Gertrude W. Cartland. The text is 
from the Bible and the verse from Whittier, and there is ~ 
supposed to be some parallel significance between the two. 
This is not always conspicuously clear, but it is not at all 
necessary to the general attractiveness of the idea that the ~~ 
text and the verse should mean exactly the same thing, or ~ 
that it should be shown that Whittier had in mind that 
special text in writing his verse. The little book is an ex- 
cellent.one of its kind, and certain to please. 





Recent Fiction. 

‘Lovepay’s History,’ by Lucy Ellen Guernsey (New 
York : Whittaker), is an entertaining story, written some-— 
what in the fashion of ‘ The Schdnberg-Cotta Family,’ and - 
quite as good in its delineation of familiar life in a striking © 
historical period. The period is that of the Reformation in 
England, and a vivid picture is given of the anxieties of the | 
time, and of the keen delight of those who became genuine ~ 
converts in a religion that let them read the Bible. The  ~ 
suppression of the convents gives material for some of the 
most interesting chapters, and there is a moral for every ~~ 
sect in the wise reply of the convent’s gardener to the young ~ 
commissioner who had said, in destroying the Catholic — 
relics, that for his part, he cared no more for St. Lawrence's — 
jaw than for Mohammed's : ‘I would na speak scornfully,’ rs 
retorted Adam, ‘ of the jaw of Mohammed, gin I were talk-" ~ 
ing to a Turk.’ 





Ir 1s astriking comment upon Mr, Black’s ‘ Judith Shak- ~ 
speare’ (Harpers) that no one comments upon it at all, — 
During the time that it has been appearing as a serial—a 
year perhaps—we have literally heard no one mention it, — 
even to say ‘ how dull itis!’ Considering the great labor 
it must have required to write it, to steep one’s self in the 
feeling of the time it represents, it is certainly a pity that — 
the result should be so unattractive. Abbey’s illustrations _ 
are, of course, delightful, and the story certainly gains by ~ 
its appearance in book form. Little scenes in it are good at 
times, and the plan of showing how Judith’s father was © 
tricked out of the authorship of some of his plays is , 





































































































geniou 3 but while one feels vaguely that the story with 
cient subject and such an author ought to be very good, it 
shard to say that it is good at all. 








-‘Atmost a Ducuess’ (Roberts Brothers) is a delightful 
» and entertaining story—quite the best we have had lately in 
_ the No Name series ; without a single original element in it, 
+ yet charmingly original in its combination of hackneyed 
material. There is the homely but devoted cousin ; the 
fascinating young duke; the illegal marriage; the plain 
young relative with a dot who becomes suddenly beautiful 
with years, and, as she herself naively expresses it, by ‘ being 
_ extremely particular about her clothes ;’ the desertion ; the 
*" Managing mamma; the repentance; the sick-bed; the 
- death ; and the final marriage with the devoted but homely 
cousin—with all of which we have been familiar from our 
uty up- But the management of these details is entirely 
fresh and charming. 





__ “Love anp Mirace’ (Harpers) is a little sketch, fasci- 

nating in style, with its medieval air of mystery and romance 
_ and its really beautiful descriptions. One does not exactly 
see the object of it all, but it is very pretty reading. The 
very way in which some people manage to tell you merely 
_ that a thing was scarlet, or gold, or blue, has a distinct 
charm, and although at the end of ‘ Love and Mirage’ one 
. thinks of Hamlet's ‘ Words, words, words,’ they are very 
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» pretty words and beautifully strung together. 





The Lounger 


SOME weeks ago the Appletons were advised by their London 
agent of the appearance of a new novel, ‘The House on the 
‘Marsh,’ which was selling as well over there as ‘ Called Back.’ 
» He forwarded a copy of it, and the presses were run night and 
_ day to get the book out with as little delay as possible. In the 
mean time Mr. Bunce had gone over lists of all the recent pub- 
lications of the cheap libraries, and could find no trace of its 
having been republished here. The book was accordingly 
_ brought out in a neat, paper covered volume. After it had been 
- on market a few days, Mr. Bunce discovered that it had 
been published in the Seaside Library fourteen months before ! 
He was naturally much chagrined, but to his great surprise the 
book ‘took hold ’at once and has been a great success, selling 
: Rerond the most sanguine expectations of the publishers. 
Which only goes to show that the American novel-reading public 
is divided into two distinct classes—those who read the Seaside 
- Library, and those who do not. 








_._ ENCOURAGED by the success of ‘ The House on the Marsh,’ 

Messrs. Appleton have followed it up with ‘ At the World’s 
Mercy,’ by the same author, which has also been published in 
the Seaside Library. The explanation of their agent’s statement 
that the earlier story had just been published in England is very 
_ simple. The story was issued first as a serial, and the Seaside 
_ edition was reprinted from the periodical in which it originally 


appeared, 


~ Mr. E. P. Rokr, I am told, has given up the cultivation of the 
- luscious strawberry to devote himself entirely to the cultivation 
of luscious literature. Although few American authors have 
_ made as much money as Mr. Roe, few, have lost their earnings 

So persistently. By an act of kindness he lost $20,000 at a clip, 
and not being able to give all his attention to his strawberries 
their cultivation was a source of out-go rather than of income. 
As a result of the new arrangement, Mr. Roe has written two or 
three stories which are now appearing as serials, and one which 
has just been published in book form. It would be hard to say 
-how many more stories Mr. Roe might have written than 
those that already bear his name, had he not been hampered by 
horticultural pursuits. 


THE Chicago paper to which I alluded a fortnight since says 
(Legge of its offensive description of Miss Maud Howe 
4: it was written by ‘a personal friend’ of that young lady. 
week ago, I said that Mrs. Gustafson should pray to be de- 
nded from her friends. I may say the same thing now of Miss 
ve. The offender in this case, I will venture to say, has 








the cord of friendship almost to the breaking point by. 


her ill-advised article. One does not care to have the ‘little 
asi droop ’ of her lips discussed in the newspapers even by 
er most intimate acquaintance. 





L. W. SENDS me the following, apropos of one or two anec- 
dotes I related last week :—A friend told my father the other day 
that an Englishman was stopping with him in the country not 
long ago, and as they were sitting together on the piazza one da : 
he noticed an agonized expression on his visitor’s face, whic ia 
had suddenly become extremely pale. At last the poor fellow 
jumped up and cried : ‘ Excuse me; I have often heard of your 
terrible American mosquitoes, and thought I should be able to 
bear them, but really, I shall faint if I stay here.’ He was taken 
indoors, and it was then found that he had been sitting over a 
wasp’s nest, and that eight or ten of the insects were inside of a 
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his clothes and had been stinging him for some time before he a) 
gave into them. He was sick in bed for three days! ia 
St. Michael’s Chapel. fe 


WHEN the vexed hubbub of our world of gain 
Roars round about me as I walk the street, 
The myriad noise of traffic, and the beat 
Of Toil’s incessant hammer, the fierce strain 
Of struggle hand to hand, and brain to brain, — 
Oft-times a sudden dream my sense will cheat : 
The gaudy shops, the sky-piled roofs retreat, 
And all at once I stand enthralled again 
Within a marble minster over seas ; 
I watch the solemn, gold-stained gloom that creeps 
To kiss an alabaster tomb where sleeps 
A lady ’twixt two knights’ stone effigies, 
And every day in dusky glory steeps 
Their sculptured slumber of five centuries. 
Emma LAZARUS, 


= *. 
Sah 





Goethe.* 
[Prof. J. R. Seeley, in The Contemporary Review.] 
II, 


THERE has always been, and there is to this day, in spite ot 
the ‘ Biography’ of Lewes, a certain vagueness in the English 
mind with respect to the literary career of Goethe. His name 
and fame were familiar to us for an unusually long time before 
we made any close acquaintance with his personality. Though 
he lived almost sixty years after his ‘Werther’ created a rage 
all over Europe, yet our public scarcely formed a distinct notion 
of him till after he was dead. In English books of pvetical 
criticism, even those which we are only just ceasing to regard 
as authorities, his name is strangely absent where we might 
most expect to find it. Macaulay and Hallam must have known 
how it was regarded abroad, and certainly Macaulay had read 
‘Wilhelm Meister’ and ‘Faust,’ but both these critics are 
on very distant bowing terms with Goethe. When they make 
those solemn critical awards in which that school delighted, 
arranging the poets of all ages in order of merit, it is to be ob- 
served that they silently exclude Goethe from the competition. 
Thus, when Hallam pronounces of Spenser that he is the third 
name among the poets of England, and has been surpassed by 
Dante alone among those of the Continent, we are clearly not to 
understand that Hallam means to put the author o/ the ‘ Faery 
Queene’ above the author of ‘Faust.’ Evidently for some rs 
reason Goethe is not in Hallam’s mind when he passes this my 
judgment. In like manner Macaulay, who in literature drew os 
such a rigid line between the present, to which he was indifferent, 
and the past, to which he was devoted, draws the line so as to 
exclude Goethe. He does not deny his merit ; he simply refuses 
either to think or to write about him. More remarkable than 
the silence of Macaulay and Hallam is the silence of Coleridge, q 
which was in fact the main hindrance to Goethe's reputation in ia 
England. In all the writings of Coleridge, I know only of a 4g 
single passage in which. the merits of Goethe are discussed. 
This is puzzling. It was the peculiar mission of Coleridge to 
make England acquainted with German genius and thought. 
We can scarcely suppose that he overlooked Goethe. At the 
time when he first attended to German literature, he must have 
become acquainted with Goethe’s writings. In 1798, when 
Coleridge was in Germany, a large fragment of ‘ Faust’ had 
been before the public for several years, and ‘Gétz’ end 







* Continued from September 27. To be continued. 

















































































‘Werther’ were already a quarter of a century old; nor was 
that one of the moments in which Goethe was inactive, or had 
suffered his name to pass out of the public mind. On the con- 
trary, at the wy time when the young Englishman was curi- 
ously watching from Géttingen one of the most singular termen- 
tations recorded in literary history, Goethe was reaching his 
zenith. His alliance with Schiller had lately been formed. 
‘Wilhelm Meister’ and ‘Herman und Dorothea’ were just 

launched or being launched into the world. But even if by some 

accident the phenomenon escaped Coleridge’s notice at the time, 

yet, in the thirty years that followed, did he never become alive 

to the imposing greatness of it? In the mirror which he holds 

up to Germany, Goethe’s figure is not to be seen. We see there 

Lessing, Kant, Schiller and Schelling, but not Goethe. And yet 
several of Coleridge's contemporaries outside Germany had seen 

what Coleridge could not see. Mme. de Stael had pronounced 

Goethe ‘le poete de 1’Allemagne, le philosophe, l'homme de 

lettres vivant dont l’originalité et l’imagination sont les plus 

remarquables.’ Scott had translated ‘ Gétz von Berlichingen,’ 

and he habitually spoke of Goethe as his master. Shelley 

translated the Bacon, § im Himmel.’ Byron paid him hom- 

mage, ‘as a vassal to his liege lord.’ Only Coleridge, the pro- 
fessed literary critic, the recognized authority on German litera- 

ture, knows nothing of him! He brings to us information about 
several interesting and remarkable writers ; he can tell of the 

clear style and masterly logic of Lessing, of the glowing poetical 
eloquence of Schiller, of the great philosophic genius of Kant. 

Has it escaped his notice that in this throng of new writers 
there is one to whom almost all the others look up as to their 
Muszeus, one ‘ whose fame over his living head like heaven was 
bent '"—a man of unique personality, belonging not to Germany 
only, but to the world ? 

Certainly it did not escape his notice. It would have been 
strange indeed if a Coleridge had failed to appreciate the songs 
of Goethe, or if he, of all our poets the most familiar with the 
dangers of philosophic speculation, if he who wrote ‘ Dejection,’ 
had been unable to appreciate ‘Faust.’ But the one passage 
in which he does cone his mind about Goethe betrays in every 
line that he thought of him what he could not but think. It has 
the character of an apology, and is expressed in a constrained 
style which marks embarrassment. ‘The style of ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Meister ’’ is excellent ; the songs in ‘* Faust ’’ and the characters 
of Mephistopheles and Gretchen are excellent. He has been 
advised to translate ‘‘ Faust,’’ but has had reasons for not doing 
so. One is that he doubted whether it became his moral char- 
acter to translate what in parts is vulgar and blasphemous. 
Moreover, he has himself = a poem on a similar subject. 
Michael Scott was to have been his Faust, and he had had ideas 
and inventions, better, he thinks, than anything in ‘‘ Faust.’’’ 
Probably Coleridge did really feel that kind of - Koad which the 
Stolhergs in Germany felt of the so-called heathenism of Goethe. 
Probably he shrank from the responsibility of introducing into 
Tontead an influence at once so powerful and so questionable. 
Goethe’s thoughts had been dropped into a soil ploughed up by 
scepticism both religious and moral, and Coleridge might 
reasonably consider them ill-adapted for England, where the 
current was at that very time setting strongly toward a positive 
system of belief. But a profound admiration, and almost awe, 
curiously mixed with a kind of envy, breaks through his reti- 
cence. 

Had Coleridge translated ‘Faust,’ ‘Hermann und Doro- 
thea,’ and the songs; had he seen his way to bring Goethe’s 
works as a whole before the English public, which he could have 
done with more subtlety and discrimination than Carlyle, and 
twenty years earlier, we should have been further advanced in 
the knowledge of Goethe now than we actually are. In par- 
ticular, we should have escaped an illusion which is caused by 
the fact that his writings were first studied by us so long after 
they were written. It was near the centenary of his birth when 
we first fell under his influence.. Not only did we see his works, 
as we see all foreign works, divorced from the circumstances 
which produced them, but we listened to him for the first time 
almost in the middle of the Nineteenth Century, and scarcely 
remarked that the voice to which we listened spoke to us from 
the Eighteenth. The speaker seemed to be the old man of 
Weimar, the old man who had so lately occupied the literary 
throne. It was in the forties and fifties that we studied him, and 
then it was fresh in our remembrance that he had noticed 
Carlyle, and written verses to Mrs. Carlyle, that he had flattered 
Scott, and translated passages from Byron. His name was 
associated with the literary celebrities of the time of our George 
IV. He seemed almost a later poet than Byron, since he not 
only outlived Byron, but in his poetical philosophy was held to 











have gone beyond him, so that those who suffered sig 
Byronic fever were advised to take Goethe as an antidote, eee 
over, the Second Part of ‘ Faust,’ in mere compass the greatest’ «— 
of his poems, and not so manifestly a failure that it could not be» 
represented by some critics as the greatest also in impo Rs 
was actually not finished till 1831, and not published till l 
still, so that Goethe appeared, in some sense, as an active 
ot of Tennyson, Bulwer, and penguin, 5 ee 

This was an illusion. Goethe was not really a writer of that 
age, nor even of the age before. He is not properly a contems= 
porary even of Scott, much less of Tennyson. The roll of his, 
really important works was almost made up before that of 1 
was begun. He is in fact, properly speaking, a writer of the — 
Eighteenth Century. But even‘ this statement is not $s 
enough. It is not easy quite to realize at once the great le 
of his career and the great influence and fame of his earliest 
works. As I have said, Goethe was not at his commenceme 
but about at his zenith, when Coleridgé was in Germany, : 
that was earlier by seven years than the first great success 
Scott. If his zenith was so far back, how far must we travel to 
find his commencement ? We must go beyond the first appear- 
ance of Cowper and Crabbe, beyond the publication of Johnson 
‘Lives of the Poets’ (1781), or Miss Burney’s * Evelina 
(1778). This brings us to the age of Goldsmith, and it is in this © 
period that we find the first astonishing successes of Goethe, — 
Goldsmith died in 1774, which is the year in which all Germany — 
was shedding tears over ‘Werther.’ But *Gétz’ had ‘3 
peared the year before that, and reached a second edition im 
the month before Goldsmith’s death. Even ‘ Werther’ and 
* Gétz’ are not absolutely the earliest writings of Goethe ; rs : 
are only the writings which first made his name celebra 
His essay on German architecture had appeared in 1772, and 
pega. the poems-now included in his works some were written 
as early as 1765. 

It excites astonishment that a writer who finished a great and 
imposing poetical work three years after Lord Tennyson’s name 
came before the public, should have written the most successful 
book of the year which witnessed the death of Goldsmith. But of 
this long period, if Goethe’s fame belongs principally to the latter 
half, his character and genius belong principally to the former, 
He has influenced the Nineteenth Century and is influencing it, 
but he belongs to the Eighteenth. And not even to the last years” 
of the Eighteenth. He is not one of those great men whom we 
often suppose, rather mistakenly perhaps, to have been i 
and formed by the impulse of the French Revolution. The French 
Revolution fell in the middle of his career, when his apprentice= ~ 
ship (Lehrjahre) was over, when his prin works were planned. | 
and half written. It disturbed instead of inspiring him. As @ 
subject for poetry, he could never handle it successtully, ea se 
when in ‘Hermann und Dorothea’ he uses, as it were, thi 
remote thunder of it to heighten the idyllic serenity of the scene. 
Of the successful works which he published in the Ninetees 
Century, the chief—viz., the First Part of ‘ Faust’ —was not only _ 
planned and in great part written in the eighteenth, but in con= 
ception it is one of the earliest of his works, almost as early as” 
‘Gotz.’ We sometimes hear ‘ Faust’ spoken of as the 
characteristic poem of the Nineteenth Century, but it has no 
of the Nineteenth Century in it. Goethe himself, in the impres- 
sive dedication, describes the effort which he made in completing 
‘Faust’ to revive the feelings and fancies of his earliest youth: ~~ 
That effort carried him back to days when the French Revolu- 
tion was undreamed of, far back into the old régime of Europe 
the days of Maria Theresa, Frederick, and Louis XV., the days” 
when Voltaire and Rousseau were still reigning in the world of 
literature. And generally in his later works, with the exception 
of ‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre,’ the pores spirit of 
Nineteenth Century is studiously excluded, and the train of - 
thought is imperturbably pursued which would have ee. 
natural to us all if no French Revolution and no nati it 
movement had occurred to throw everything into confusion. - 

Thus our conception of Goethe is distorted by the illus 
which makes him seem to us more modern than heis. Bui 
is also rendered indistinct by our imperfect knowledge of 1 
development which his genius underwent. Few writers pas} 
through so — phases. He did not write in his old age as 
had written in the Napoleonic time, nor in the Napoleonic ti 
as he had written at the close of the Eighteenth Century, nor af 
his visit to Italy as he had written before it, nor after he sett 
at Weimar as he had written in his native city of Frankfurt. — 
this succession of phases we have no doubt some notion— 
know that the Second Part of ‘ Faust’ belongs to the old 
and ‘Werther’ to the period of immaturity—but our notio 
not sufficiently distinct. Yet Goethe is an artist, and to say. 


















































that a true knowledge of him, as of other artists, consists 
ly in an accurate discrimination of the phases or periods of 






enius, 
us begin this discrimination of periods by marking off the 
of old age. A collected edition of his works appeared 
een 1806 and 1808, and this collection caused the want of a 
aphy of the poet to be felt. He undertook to be his own 
apher, and the chief part of ‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit’ 
d between the years 1811 and 1814. We may regard 
S as the winding up of his literary lite, since the works which 
appeared later, with the exception of the * West-dstlicher 
an,’ contained little that was valuable which had not been 
composed at an earlier time. When a period of nearly twenty 
years has thus been assigned to the old age, there remain about 
woe years for the period of active genius. It is this period 
h ifis important properly to subdivide. 
ere is this difference between the periods of a painter and 
writer such as Goethe was, that the painter is always paint- 
ing, whereas the writer is often otherwise employed, and may 
even for long years abandon writing altogether. Goethe to be 
) $ure was almost always producing, but he was by no means 
always publishing ; he was not dependent on his authorship. 
He began life as Doctor Goethe, an advocate at the Frankfurt 
ir, where he actually practised for about three years. After- 
ward he became an official in the service of the Duke of 
Weimar, and may be said to have been for about ten years his 
me Minister. In 1786, when he was thirty-seven years old, 
he obtained a long leave of absence and spent two years in Italy. 
On his return to Weimar he did not resume general administra- 
‘tive business, but reserved to himself the department of culture, 
‘and was from this time forward Education Minister. These 
Cares were enough to fill the life of an ordinary man, even of an 
dinary able man. It was, as it were, out of office hours that 
pared the part of the greatest, most original, most various, 
» and most consummate writer of his time. Accordingly his 
iterary life falls into short periods of activity separated by longer 
phi of comparative inaction, reappearances, as it were, alter 
eryals of retirement. The plan of it is less simple than that 
} Shakspeare or Scott. We have to deal not with an uninter- 
fupted series of plays, as in the case of Shakspeare, nor with 
" aseries of poems followed by a series of romances and novels, as 
the case of Scott. Goethe makes several pauses and several 
new departures ; there are, as it were, several Goethes, who are 
ip eee trom each other by intervals of time. 
rhaps we may distinguish three appearances of Goethe in 
German literature. 
_° First, there is that early appearance, now more than a century 
~ behind us, when he wrote ‘ Gétz’ and ‘ Werther.’ This appear- 
comes to an end when he is summoned in 1775 to Weimar, 
mn he passes into a new world, and undertakes new duties. 
_. For about a dozen years from this time he is comparatively 
: tive in literature, and might seem to have lost ground. At 
ast he had not followed up. as a bookseller would have advised 
m to do, the astonishing hits he had made at the beginning of 
Career. But about the year 1788, at the time when he was 
i Italy, he 9 ee a new period of activity and success, which 
May be said to have lasted till the end of the eighteenth century. 
is second Goethe is extremely different from the first. He 
S not now take the public by storm. He is called artificial, 
nd cold ; sometimes he is called by even worse names ; only 
ne of the works of this period, ‘Hermann und Dorothea,’ 
} received with general enthusiasm. But upon thinking men 
} second Goethe produces gradually an effect more profound 
f was perhaps ever produced in any age by a contemporary 
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lust at the close of the eighteenth century he falls once more 
‘the background. Schiller steps forward, and for some years 
pies the stage in such a striking manner as to draw attention 
away from every other actor. There is at this time no rivalry, but 
he most intimate accord, between him and Goethe ; but in these 

| he pours forth his dramas in such rapid succession, and 
© dramas are so imposing, so much more calculated to 
the general public than the works of the second Goethe 
been, that he could not but have, and had a right to have, 
to himself for a time. When he passed away, in 1805, 
was altered, Under a number of powerful influences 
which all worked together, the influences of Kant and Fichte, 
those of Goethe and Schiller themselves, new literary move- 

nts had praen. and the fashion of literature was changing. 
ticism set in, which, though it had started with a 
ssion of reverence for Goethe, yet led the public taste 
om the severe principles of his second period. He be- 
ware of a certain degree of reaction against his influence. 
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Goethe, however, was able in some measure to reconcile him- 
self to this reaction. He now makes a third appearance, and 
this time in some sense as a romanticist writer. To this period 
belong the ‘Elective Affinities,’ the ‘ West-dstlicher Divan,’ 
and another work more important than either. There was a 
certain resemblance between Romanticism and that earlier move- 
ment in which the first Goethe had taken the lead. To become 
a Romanticist, therefore, Goethe had only to go back to his 

outh. It happened that of the designs which had occupied him 
in that now remote period, one had never been completed. It 
was medizeval, like ‘Gétz,’ and as mystically, as awfuly sombre 
as any of those plays of Calderon which the new school was now 
reviving. This was ‘Faust.’ And when thus he returned for 
a moment to the style of his youth, he had again the astonishing 
success that had hailed his youthful efforts. ‘Faust’ stood out 
at once as the great work of Goethe, and the fame of it went 
round the world. 

We may almost consider the autobiography, which followed 
so soon, as belonging in some degree to Goethe’s romanticist 
works ; for it tells only of the first Goethe. It does not describe 
the austere, cold, second period, but only the enthusiastic er ia 
which Romanticism seemed to have brought back again, the 
days in which he wrote ‘ Gitz’ and planned ‘ Faust.’ 

Such, roughly, are the three Goethes. The first is best de- 
scribed as aShakspearian, for Goethe in the seventies of the Eigh- 
teenth Century was mainly under the influence of Shakspeare, 
and appeared to his countrymen as the leader of the Shak- 
svearian school. The second is a rigid classicist, writes plays 
on the Greek model, narrative poems in hexameters, and elegiacs 
after Propertius and Martial. The third is, to some extent, a 
romanticist. He has dropped his classical models and wanders 
after Calderon and Hafiz. He adapts to the romanticist fashion 
the Shakspearian sketches of his youth. 

But though in this latter period there was some concession to 
a reigning fashion, yet it is not to be supposed that Goethe aban- 
doned that devotion to the Greek ideal upon which, in the second 
period, he had based his art. ‘Faust’ itself proves his fidelity 
to it, if we bear in mind how that work may probably have been 
regarded by Goethe himself. We think almost exclusively of 
the first part, and because we take little interest in the second 
part, which strikes us as prolix and fantastic, we unconsciously 
assume that in Goethe’s mind, too, it was of secondary interest ; 
one of those after-thoughts by which an artist, who has had a 
happy idea, hopes to make it serve him a second time. But the 
old story which Goethe had undertaken to dramatize said that 
Faust’s compact with the fiend was for Helen of Greece. Now, 
as Helen does not appear in the first part, and does appear in 
the second ; moreover, as the second part is more than half as 
long again as the first, and is a regular play in five acts, whereas 
the first is only a series of scenes ; it would seem that to Goethe 
the first part appeared rather as the introduction to a work than 
as the work itself. And if we think of the two parts together, as 
Goethe thought of them, we see that Helena is intended to be, 
as it were, the central figure, the Beatrice of this new Divine 
Comedy. Now Helena is none other than the Greek ideal, and 
thus we see that the whole work treats of the return of the 
modern mind to ancient classical ways of thinking. Even in his 
third period then, though he appeared as a romanticist, Goethe is 
atheartaclassicist. In this instance, indeed, it was not any com- 
promise that made him appear otherwise, but only the accident 
that the introduction to his work was infinitely more successful 
than the work itself. The introduction, that is, the First Part, 
contains some ot the brightest inventions of his youth, and is 
throughout the work of his vigorous period, while at the same 
time it spoke to the popular mind. The Second Part is a com- 
pound of the languor of his old age with the coldness of his 
second period, po thus speaks in a drowsy tone of things which 
only the few understand. 

s I have remarked, Goethe sometimes kept designs so long 
by him that when the work appeared it was difficult to say to 
what period it belonged, since it bore the marks of several 
periods. This remark applies geod to ‘Faust.’ Of this 
play some scenes were written in 1775, but the whole was not 
completed till the middle of 1831. In other words, he had this 
poem in hand at least fifty-seven years. Even the First Part 
took him thirty-three years. In ‘Faust,’ therefore, every phase 
ot Goethe is to be traced somewhere. It is only in general and 
roughly that we can say that the First Part belongs to the first 
and third periods, and the Second Part to the second period and 
to the old age. 

‘Wilhelm Meister ’ is another work to which the same remark 
applies. He kept it by him (I speak only of the Lehrjahre) more 
than twenty years. By observing this tact we discover how to 
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lace it in our classification. By the date of its publication it 

elongs to the second period, of which indeed it is the principal 
work. And yet itis not in classical form. The truth is, it is the 
work of transition, the work in which Goethe records in what 
way and through what stages he passed out of his first into his 
second period. The earlier part of the novel may almost be 
said to belong to the first period, and throughout the prominence 
which is given to Shakspeare is a note of the first period. But 
Mignon’s figure and Mignon’s song draw our thoughts more and 
more toward Italy ; Greek statues float before us ; and at last, 
in the eighth book, we are introduced to the Hall of the Past, 
where Goethe himself, disguised as the Uncle, stands in the 
midst of a world of Greek art. Here we are in the midst of the 
a classicism of the second period. Here is preached to us the 
culture-gospel, of which the principal maxim is gedenke zu leben 
—study to live, instead of memento mori—study to die. 

Thus, ‘Wilhelm Meister’ runs parallel to ‘ Faust,’ if “we 
think of the two ‘ Fausts’ together. Wilhelm’s apprenticeship 
corresponds in prose to the course of Faust as depicted in 
poetry. Both move out of what is described as a Gothic confu- 
sion into the Hellenic world. The one rests in the culture- 
gospel, the other marries Helen of Greece. We have here a sort 
of clue to the vast and various labyrinth of Goethe’s writings. 
What may be the value of this tundamental Goethian maxim I 
do not inquire in this article, which deals with the classification 
of Goethe’s writings, not with the substance of them. 

So far, then, Goethe’s progress appears to consist in a 
gradual estrangement from everything Gothic, or, as he ex- 
presses it, northern, and in a conversion to classicism. Itis a 
progress which causes him to part company with the public for 
which he writes. They like what is Gothic, and are cold to 
what is Hellenic. They receive with enthusiasm his youthful 
works, but are cold to ‘ Tasso,’ and not more than respectful to 
‘Iphigenie ;’ they like ‘ Faust’ so far as it is Gothic, but turn 
away from it when it begins to become Hellenic. But is this a 
complete account of the matter? We know that Goethe in his 
later life smiled at ‘ Werther.’ Did he simply and merely repent 
of all that he had written in his first period, and wish it unwrit- 
ten? Ordid he only modify his early views, and perhaps add 
something to them? It is the more important to arrive at a 
; clear view on this head, because the first period of Goethe, upon 
which he would seem to have afterward turned his back, is in its 
effect upon the literature both of Germany and the world almost 
greater and more striking than the second. 
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Bulwer’s Love-Letters. 
[From The Pall Mall Gazette.) 


Miss Louisa DEVEY is the executrix to the dowager Lady 
Lytton. To her, Lady Lytton left by will all her papers, includ- 
ing these letters, an incomplete ‘ Autobiography,’ and another 
manuscript of autobiographic character, called ‘ Nemesis,’ and 
she was so nervously anxious that her intention should not 
through any inadvertence be frustrated that she directed that 
they should not by reason of any pretext, ‘however plausible 
and apparently truthful,’ be permitted to pass into the hands of 
any member of certain Seon she named. ‘My first inten- 
tion,’ says Miss Devey, ‘ was to delay this publication for some 
years, but Iam compelled to hasten my action in consequence 
of the recent appearance of the ‘‘ Biography of Edward Lord 
¥ Lytton,”’ for, although I might not have considered it incumbent 
Po on me to correct inaccuracies so far as the late Lord alone was 
on i concerned, yet in the unjust notices of Lady Lytton I feel that 
a i delay would be prejudicial to the very object of my trust and the 
a faithful discharge of a duty I had unreservedly accepted.’ Let, 
of then, these letters tell their own tale. The correspondence 
carries the reader, with some intervals, through the years of 
courtship and early married life. The first meeting of Miss 
Wheeler with Mr. Edward Bulwer took place at a party at Miss 
Benger’s, in October, 1825. Thus Miss Wheeler describes her 
future husband : 

He had [she says in her autobiography] just returned from Paris, 
and was resplendent with French polish—as far as boots went. His cob- 
web cambric shirt front was a triumph of lace and embroidery, a combi- 
nation never seen in this country till six or seven years later (except on 
babies’ frocks.) Studs, too, except in racing stables, were then nofi est ; 
but a perfect galaxy glittered down the centre of this fairylike lingerie. 
His hair, which was really golden and abundant, he wore literally in long 
ringlets that almost reached his shoulders. He was unmistakably gentle- 
manlike looking. Poor D’Orsay’s linen gauntlets had not yet burst upon 
the London world, but Mr. Lytton Bulwer had three inches of cambric 
encircling his coat cuffs, and fastened with jewelled sleeve-links. And 
though it wanted full five years till every man in society was caned, 
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he also dangled from his ungloved and glittering right hand a some- — 
what go ly jewel-headed ebony cane, and the dangling was of the 
scientific kind, evidently learned, marked, and inwardly digested. 
Shortly after this meeting begins a series of 298 letters, which” 
the volume contains. The cold formality of the first two or 
three soon changes to something more passionate : 
What could I not hope for [he says], what could I not achieve, if 
your smile was my inspiration and your love my reward? I do not — 
speak from the romance of a momentary impulse, or the too sanguine 
expectations of an inexperienced ambition. Hard as it is for 
depressed by poverty and birth to obtain distinction, to those in a more 
fortunate situation it requires little but the stimulus and exertion. Tell” 
me to hope for you, Rosina, and every other object of ambition will ~ 
appear easy and mean in comparison. * * * Will what I have writ- 
ten explain my sentiments and my wishes? I pause—I become em- 
barrassed—I know not what I would express. Hate you, Rosina! At 
this moment the tears are in my eyes, my heart beats audibly! I stop 
to kiss the paper consecrated by your hand—can these signs of love 
ever turn into hatred ? etc. : 
And so matters go on in the same strain. ‘It has mgs: 
been remarked,’ says Lady Lytton’s executrix, ‘that Mr. Bul- ~~ 
wer's letters to Miss Wheeler exhaust the whole vocabulary of ~ 
amatory declamation, but their want of reticence and dignity. 
too clearly betray a sensual abandonment to what she called the . 
‘* love of a Bashaw,”’ not concealed by the affected but ponderous — 
philandering of his playful correspondence under the names of ~ 
‘‘ Puppy ’’ and ‘‘ Poodle.’’’ In the seventeenth letter beginsa ~~ 
series of endearments, of pet names, of wonderful diminutives ; 
and superlatives as extraordinary as any that have ever been 
laigted at in a court of law. ‘My dearest Rose and darlingest 
poodle,’ he addresses Miss Wheelet, signing himself ‘Oo own ~~ 
Puppy.’ Here are a few examples from this bundle of love- 
letters : : 


My ADORED PooDLE: Many, many thanks for oo darling letter. _ 
Me is so happy, me is wagging my tail and putting my ears down, — 
me is to meet 00 to-morrow. O day of days! I cannot tell you 
how very, very happy you have made me! No, my own love, don’t ~ 
come before 12; but réally I shall meet you! Oh, darling of darlings! 
I cannot write to you to-night, nor at any length now. The best plan 
about the carriage will be for you to get in it first, and it can then 
pick me up in another St, so that you will enter it alone. When you 
are once in, put down ye blinds. O zoo love of loves, me is ready to 
leap out of my skin for joy. Adieu. Twenty million kisses. E.L.B. 

‘Then, again,’ he writes, ‘take go million million million ~ 
[kisses ;] and so zoo thinks to convict me of equivocation by 
saying me continues to dream, tho’ not to sleep ! To be sure! 00 
does not call dreaming sleep. I call it the most restless, active, 
fatiguing, and yet delicious part of existence, instead of that 
pause and cessation of life which philosophers and physiologist 
will tell you sleep is. Sleep forgets. Dreams are all remem- 
brance. Sleep feels not, hears not, sees not.’ For the curious 
in such matters we give one or two bits taken at random from 
the collection, examples which fairly serve as a sample of th 
whole : Beier 

And so they dressed my Poodle in white and black? O zoo © 
darling ! how like a Poodle! And had oo oo’s bootiful ears curled — 
nicely, and did oo not look too pretty, and did not all the puppy — 
dogs run after oo and tell oo what a darling oo was? Ah! me sends — 
oo nine million kisses to be distributed as follows : 500,000 for 00 © 
bootiful mouth, 250,000 to oo right eye, 250,000 to oo left eye, © 
1,000,000 to oo dear neck, and the rest to be equally divided between 
oo arms and hands. Ten million more kisses, my own darling, for ~~ 
your letter which is just arrived. It is read, and now beforeitis ~~ 
answered, take the following [marks of kisses.] Pray, darling, — 
shall we not kiss prettily to-morrow, Darling (D) (A) (R)(L) (I)(N) (G2) 
Well, my darling, pray write, for my soul hungers and thirsts after 
your writeousness—10,000,000 [marks of kisses] and 15 [bites.] 
* I,000,000,000,000,000,000’ [marks of kisses] my dearest Rose. 

My own dear kind darling love and poodle. 

Adieu, my own rose, my life of life, very poodle of very poodles, 
adieu ! 

Adieu, 00 own idolatrous puppy. 

Ever my dearest, dearest, dearest, fondest, kindest, bootifulest, 
darlingest, angelest poodle, oo own puppy. 

Asparagus acorn pup bobadil of boots k—. 3 
Letter No. 284, dated May 30, 1829, addressed to Mrs,’ Bul- 
wer, while oud | at Tunbridge Wells, was the last one written ~ 
for five years. On July 4, 1834, comes No, 285, written by 
‘Mr. Bulwer, from the Castle Hotel, after a gross personal ~ 
outrage.’ From this letter we quote largely, as it is perhaps — 

the most important in the collection : ' 

You have been cruelly outraged—and I stand eternelly degrac 
in my own eyes. I do not for a moment blame you for the publ: 
which you gave to an affront nothing but frenzy can é 
not blame you for me to my servants—for 























casion to vindicate yourself to pa! don reir for a single proceed- 
‘of that most natural conduct, which has probably by this time made 
the theme for all the suallgnity of London. All this was perfectly 
tifiable after what had en -place, and I have only myself to 
me, for having been betrayed into such madness and giving myself, 
la moment of passion, so wholly into the hands of my enemies. 
I may doubt whether it was humane to tamper with so terrible an 
ity as mine, to provoke so gratuitously in the first instance, to 
continue to sting and to exasperate, tolead me on step by step, to 
_ fouse me out of the restraints I visibly endeavored to put upon myself, 
* to resolve on not allowing me to escape myself, to persist in stretching 
_ to the utmost a temper always so constitutionally violent and stung 
_ mow bya thousand cares and vexations into an irritable sourness, 
which common charity might, if it could not forbear with, at least not 
“unnecessarily gall—until at last sense, reason, manhood, everything 
we way, and I was a maniac and a brute. I doubt if that was 
4 e. Iam now convinced of what I have long believed : Iam 
_ only fit to live alone. God and nature afflicted me with unsocial 
habits, weak nerves, and violent passions. Everything in my life has 
_ tended to feed these infirmities, until they have become a confirmed 
‘and incurable disease, which nothing but a gentle pity, a forbearing, 
* soothing watchful compassion—as of a nurse over a madman—can 
render bearable to me or to others. 
_.. He then goes on to settle money matters. He gives his wife 
| free choice of a residence, and, ‘ as for the children, they are left 
completely with you.’ He then concludes as follows : 


Ido not ask your forgiveness, which I know you would readily 
| © give, but which would neither remove my own soreness nor raise my 
\ pride. I ask no forgiveness from human being—such as I am I will 
» be to the last, my own judge. I have been my own accuser and my 
‘own punishment. I have not one particle of angry feeling against 
you ; all my bitterness is for myself. And now, farewell. I wish you 
svery comfort, and after the first nervousness of ‘a break-up’ is over 
I know you will find a great relief in your relative change of position, 
For six years you have been to me an incomparable wife. That 
thought alone is sufficient to make me judge you leniently in the last 
year. Whether the change arose from too harsh a misconstruction of 
my faults, from an erroneous estimate of my character, from that 
utter difference of tastes, habits, and pursuits, which time, that 
Wears away all gloss and all concealment, made more obvious and 
more irksome—whatever be the cause of the change that has taken 
place in your affection and your kindness, I make no complaint, I 

call for no defence. Let us: both rest in peace. 
And this was the provocation, as Lady Lytton tells the story : 
' Upon his asking me with whom I was going to the christening of 
Mr, Fonblanque’s child that night, and I replying ‘with Lady Step- 
ts os he then repeated as fast as he could a dozen times running. 
' >‘ My mother calls her that ugly old woman.’ He then called out, ‘ Do 
“you hi «me, madam?’ ‘Ofcourse I hear you.’ ‘Then why the —— 
_ in —— don’t you answer me?’ ‘I did not think it required an 
‘answer.’ ‘D—— your soul, madam !’ he exclaimed, seizing a carving- 
knife (for we were at dinner, and he had told the servants to leave the 
. room till he rang), and rushing at me, cried: ‘I’ll have you to know 
‘that whenever [do you the honor of addressing you it requires an 
answer!’ I said, ‘For God’s sake, take care what you are about, Ed- 
ward!’ Hethen dropped the knife and springing on me, made his 
_ great teeth meet in my cheek, and the blood spurted overme The 
|. agony was so great that my screams brought the servants back, aud 
“rengetid Cresson, the cook, seized him by the collar, but he broke 
him, and seizing one of the footman’s hats in the hall rushed 

down Piccadilly.’ 

On Jan. 18, 1836, he writes to propose that the past should 
_be forgotten, ‘although I am convinced that if you once made 
’ the effort you would feel yourself happier separated from me,’ 

etc. The next letter explains the immediate cause of separation. 

Mr. Bulwer had promised to dine with his wife at Berrymead. 
_ Atgo’clock a man on horseback arrived with a message to the 
effect that he was too ill to come. Mrs. Bulwer immediately 

sent for a carriage, and, bringing what she thought necessary 

for an invalid, arrived at 11 o’clock at his chambers at the 

Albany, and after long ringing, at last he opened the door, etc. 
In letter 294 he expresses his indignation at her visit. to his 
. chambers. 


_ Your conduct requires no comment, your letter deserves no answer 
you come to my chambers—ring violently—my sole servant is out. 
.lam not in the habit of opening my own door—I go at last—ill and 
“Worn out—see you to my surprise—you recur to your most base, 
“unworthy, and most ungrateful suspicions on seeing two teacups on 
“my !!! Make ascene before your footman and the porters of 
the Todee, and exposed me and yourself to the ridicule of the town. 
. And is the history of your adventures! I have only to say at 
: t, that it furnishes another to the unwarrantable and unpardon- 
insults and injuries you have 'so unsparingly heaped on your hus- 

He demands an apology, and 
ration whatever will 4 live 
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eventually writes, ‘On no con- 
with you again.” The deed of 
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separation, which allowed Mrs. Bulwer £400 a year for Mr. 
Bulwer’s life only, and £50 a year each for the two children as 
long as he permitted them to remain with their mother, is dated 
the 19th of April, 1836, and on the 14th of June, 1836, she with 
her children quitted Berrymead, her husband’s home, forever. 
Here are some extracts from the deposition of Mrs. Rosetta 
Benson, maid to Lady Lytton, which is placed at the end of the 
volume : 


I, Rosetta Benson, widow, whose maiden name was Byrne, and 
who lived for some years as lady’s maid with the Right Hon. Lady 
Lytton—then Mrs. Edward Lytton Bulwer, when her ladyship 
married—from 1827 to 1845, being prevented by the present state of 
my health from going to London to give my evidence in the Divorce 
Court, should it be necessary, do hereby depose on oath before the 
Rev. John Batt Bingham, magistrate, Herts, that during the whole of os 
that period I never knew any gentleman treat a wife, more especially 
such a good and irreproachable wife, so hardly and so badly as the . on 
present Lord Lytton, then Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer, did her lady- | 
ship, not only as to cruel neglect and infidelity, but also as to acts of ee 
brutal personal violence, among others on one occasion when travel- ,. 
ing in Italy in 1833. One night at the Lake of Bolsano he so dashed the < 
things about, and at her ladyship, that even Luigi, the courier, vowed ¢ 
he would not continue the journey with him. Again at Naples, after ‘ 
having in one of his brutal rages kicked and banged her ladyship 
against the stone floor at the Hotel Vittoria till she was black and blue, 
and had to keep her bed. A few days after—-because people began to 
talk of this at Naples, he made her, poor lady, get up and dress her- 
self to go to a great dinner at Lord Hertford’s. After we got back to 
London, his temper continued awful toward her ladyship, for having 
asked him for money to pay the house bills left unpaid when they went 
abroad ; so one day, in July, 1834, at dinner at their house, No. 36 
Hertford Street, Mayfair, London, he seized a carving-knife and 
rushed at his wife, when she cried out, ‘ For God’s sake, Edward, take 
care what you are about!’ when he dropped the knife, and, springing 
on her like a tiger, made his teeth meet in her left cheek, until her 
screams brought the men servants back into the dining-room, and he 
has ever since hunted her through the world, with spies and bad 
women, and does not allow her enough to live upon, for a lady in her 
Station. 





Birchbrook Mill. 


[John Greenleaf Whittier, in The A tlantic.] 


A NOTELESS stream the Birchbrook runs 
Beneath its leaning trees : 

That low, soft ripple is its own, 
That dull roar is the sea’s. 


Of human signs it sees alone 
The distant church-spire’s tip, 4 

And, ghost-like, on a blank of gray, 
The white sail of a ship. 


No more a toiler at the wheel, 
It wanders at its will ; 

Nor dam nor pond is left to tell 
Where once was Birchbrook Mill. 


The timbers of that.mill have fed 
Long since a farmer’s fires : 

His doorsteps are the stones that ground 
The harvest of his sires. 


Man trespassed here ; but Nature lost 
No right of her domain ; 

She waited, and she brought the old 
Wild beauty back again. 


By day the sunlight through the leaves 
Falls on its moist, green sod, 

And wakes the violet bloom of spring by 
And autumn’s golden-rod. e. 


Its birches whisper to the wind, 
The swallow dips her wings 

In the cool spray, and on its banks 
The gray song-sparrow sings. es | 


Current Criticism. 


A LovER oF His KinD.:—He has his dislikes, ot course : 
Whewell, for example, and William Chambers, and the lamented 
George Brimley, that perfection of fruits secs. But he is in 
love with literary men in general. He thinks his profession the 
best of all possible professions in this best of all possible worlds ; 
and for its sake he 1s inclined to forgive even the austerest of his 
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critics. In brief, his book is one of those which, like that of 
Maxime du Camp, if for somewhat different reasons, leave a 
good taste in the mouth. It is certainly light, but it is as cer- 
tainly sparkling. It is not particularly authoritative; it is 
neither scientific nor historical ; but it has not a dull page in it, 
nor a bitter one either. The moral it enforces is that even in 
these miserable and serious years a man may live happily, work 
cheerfully, and in the end have much to be grateful for, and be 
— accordingly. For that reason, if for no other, it should 
ave readers in abundance—T7he Athenaum. 





AN ANECDOTE OF LiszT :—The following reaches us from 
Paris :—About 1835, when the great pianist was rapidly becom- 
ing the rage, he arrived at the town of X. and advertised a con- 
cert. The good people of X., it seems, had never heard of him. 
Seven persons only turned up. Liszt, on entering, took a rapid 
glance at the empty benches, and then addressed his seven 
auditors as follows :—‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I am much 
flattered by your attendance here to-night, but this town-hall 
feels uncomfortable ; the atmosphere stifles me; if you are 
agreeable, I will get the piano conveyed to my hotel, and there 
I will play through the programme to you quite privately.’ 
The proposal was well received. Liszt was better than his 
word : he not only played wondrously, but entertained his audi- 
ence with an elegant tie supper. The next night he an- 
nounced a second concert. The town hall was crammed to the 
doors : Liszt comes on, plays a couple of pieces contemptuously, 
then leaves the hall—leaves the bewildered town of X., and has 
never been seen there since.—Z7he Pall Mall Gazette, 





AMERICA AS A FIELD FOR FICTION :—It has been the fashion 
of certain Europeanized Americans to complain querulously of 
the poverty of literary material in the United States, and to 
declare that the American novelist had to make bricks without 
straw, since he had to do without Baronial Halls, Tall Guards- 
men, Fatal Duels, and Beautiful Duchesses, and the other tradi- 
tional properties of the romancer. Cooper, Hawthorne, Mr. 
Bret Harte, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Howells, Mr. Cable, and even Mr. 
James have proved, and are proving, that America is far from a 
barren field for the novelist, and, indeed, that there is no country 
where the soil is so fertile and where the conditions are so favor- 
able, if the writer will only open his eyes and see for himself. 
He must cast aside his European spectacles and conventions and 
traditions, and he must not expect to be able to do over again in 
America the twenty-and-twice-told tale which has been done to 
death in Europe. All over the United States, if a man but 
search diligently and intelligently, are little nooks and corners 
where humanity has a color of its own, and has not yet got itself 
flattened into the usual gray of the Nineteenth Century.— Zhe 
Saturday Review. 





‘ THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE :’—In Russia, a woman 
remains absolute mistress of her own fortune, but cannot leave 
her husband even to visit another town without a ‘ pass’ from 
her lord and master. In Denmark, on the other hand, the hus- 
band keeps control over his wife’s property (not including her 
earnings), but she is personally so hve as to feel little need tor 
improvement in her position. In France the hostility of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte to women still survives in the Code Napoléon, 
and this Code also prevails more or less in Holland, Belgium, 
and Poland. Mr. Stanton seems, however, to overlook the fact 
that, though the legal control of property rests with the husband 
in France, there is no country where women are practically 
more powerful in social and commercial life.— The Academy. 





Notes 


—THE Lytton letters reprinted on another page of this week’s 
CRITIC are not pleasant reading, but they give the wife’s side of 
a story which has been read hitherto rege od through the hus- 
band’s colored glasses. They show that although Lady Lytton 
was not 

A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, and command, 
she was at least more sinned against than sinning. Let us hope 
that we have now heard the last of this painful and unpleasant 
matter. 


—The next volume of Zhe Magazine of Art will contain an 
article by the editor on ‘An Actor's Gallery,’ illustrated with 


twelve portraits of Coquelin, in different costumes, from 


original paintings by various artists, 
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London ¥#/e prints this interesting paragraph about the sub- 
ject of our leading article this week ;—It is curious to note that 33 
Sir Moses Montefiore (who completes the hundredth year of his 
useful life on the 24th October) is alone among ‘strangers’ in ~ 
his home at East Cliff, Ramsgate. A Hebrew of the Hebrews, ~~ 
he has none of his own ‘ people’ about him, and with the excep- 
tion of his personal attendants, who have grown old in his ser- 
vice, East Cliff sees few faces from year’s end to year’send. 
His nearest relations visit him occasionally ; Mr. Joseph Levey, — ~ 
who is Sir Moses Montefiore’s heir, making four visits to Rams- 
gate regularly in the course of twelve months. The old gentle- 
man bears his hundred years bravely, and is as well as can 
sibly be expected. He rises late—about two or three o'clock in 
the afternoon—and, with the assistance of his old friend and ad- ~ 
viser Dr. Loewe, he manages to get through his correspondence 
before his early bedtime. Sir Moses takes no doctor's ‘ stuff.” 
Upon this point the old gentleman is obstinate. abe 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons will not publish ‘John Bull’s 
Womankind.’ 


—Mr. Ainger’s edition of Lamb's Miscellaneous Essays and =~ 
Poems will be published at once in London by Macmillan & Co.) © 
and simultaneously in New York by Messrs. A. C. Armstrong ~ 
& Son. It will contain all Lamb's miscellaneous writings that 
he had himself selected for preservation in a permanent form, 
and whatever else in the shape of new materials Mr, Ainger has 
derived from Lamb’s annotations to George Wither, his inter- — 
leaved copy of which is now in the possession of Mr. Swinburne.» ~ 
This Edition will also contain quotations from several unpub+ — 
lished letters of Lamb. / 


—The Rev. W. C. Winslow, of Boston, informs us that he 
thinks the memoir on Pithom promised to subscribers to the 
Egypt Exploration Fund will soon be ready. M. Navillehas ~~ 
been busily engaged on another work, and Miss Edwardshas ~*~ 
been burdened with various labors. 


—The Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society has been established 
to issue to annual subscribers of five dollars translations of the 
extremely interesting and valuable records of the successive pil- 
grims who have left journals in Greek, Latin, Arabic, Hebrew, 
old French and old German. The librarians of public libraries 
will observe that an account of the pilgrimage of Antoninus is - 
already issued, and that other records of this kind are nearly © 
ready. In Chap. XLIIL, the present pilgrim goes from 
Babylon-Cairo ‘through the piain of Tanis to Memphis, and 
thence to the Pyramids ’—a conclusive proof that Zoan-Tanis or . 
Tanis Magna, the Palace of Pharaoh (Theoderet) was South of 
Heliopolis and near Cairo. 


—WM. Genevay’s important series of articles on Le Brun are 
brought to a conclusion in the August number of L’ Art (J. W. 
Bouton) with illustrations of the four laurel-crowned skeletons _ 
and the magnificent catafalque designed by the artist forthe ~~ 
funeral ceremony of the Chancellor Leguier. Rubens’s influence ~~ 
on the art of engraving on wood is treated of by Henri Hymans, . 
of the Bibliothéque Royale of Belgium. The landscapists atthe 
Museum of Munich—Ruysdael, Paul Potter, Claude, Wynants, 
Everdingen—are described and illustrated by Emile Michel ; 
and there is the usual number of fine etchings and engravings - 
hors texte. 

—Prof. Charles F. Richardson, of Dartmouth College, is 
slowly writing a history of American literature, on a philosoph- 
ical and critical plan, rather than an antiquarian or merely 
descriptive one. The first volume will not appear for several 
years. An article by Professor Richardson, entitled ‘ The Per- 
spective ot American Literature,’ in Zhe Andover Review for 

ovember, though written without reference to the forthcoming 
work, will outline some of its positions. ; 

—Under the title of The Canadian Library, Mr. G. Mercer 
Adam, late editor of 7e Canadian Monthly and other journals, 
is about to issue a series of volumes made up chiefly of selections 
from native writers in the department of Canadian history, biog- - 
raphy, travel, poetry, fiction and adventure, together with new | 
editions of works of permanent interest to our cousins across the 
border, such as reprints of historical works and translations of . 
rare books relating to France in the New World. Subscriptions — 
for the first year's issues. (twelve dollars for eight volumes) —~ 
should be addressed to John Lovell & Son, Montreal, Canada. 

—On six consecutive Tuesday afternoons, beginning Nov. 11, — 
Mr. Charles Barnard will lecture in Chickering Hall on ‘ The 
Art Industries ’—wood-working, pottery. lass-blowing, brass- 
beating, etc. The series will be made doubly interesting by the — 
presence on the platform of workmen engaged in the various 
avocations which the lecturer will describe. 
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—Mr. G. F. Watts, of London, has sent rag ep paintings 
the Metropolitan Museum for exhibition. The portraits in- 
clude those of Sir Frederick Leighton, Burne Jones, Lord 
‘Shrewsbury, Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning, Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, William Morris, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
late Thomas Carlyle, the Earl of Lytton, Cardinal Manning, 
chim - lamplight study), the late John Stuart Mill (1874), 
Lindsay, Mrs. Manners, ‘ Katie,’ Mrs. Frederick Myers, 
fotley, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Lawrence, Philip Calderon, 
‘Lord Tennyson, Miss Maynard, Lady Garvagh, Leslie Stephen, 
Virginia,’ and Lord Sherbrook. Among the other works are: 
~~ * The Midday Rest,’ ‘ The Happy Warrior,’ ‘ Ariadne’ ‘ Ulda,’ 
e, When Poverty Comes in at the Door,’ ‘The Rider on the 
White Horse,’ * The Rider on the Black Horse,’ ‘ The Rider on 
the Red Horse,’ ‘ Death on the Pale Horse,’ ‘ Creation of Eve,’ 
ain,’ ‘Eve,’ ‘Love and Death,’ ‘Love and Life,’ ‘ Time, 
ath, and Judgment,’ ‘Rain Passing Away,’ ‘Orpheus and 
urydice,’ ‘ Paolo and Francesca,’ ‘ Fata Morgana,’ painted in 
1870; ‘Bianca,’ ‘Genius of Greek Poetry,’ ‘ Farringford,’ 
‘Found Drowned,’ ‘A Study for a Larger Picture,’ ‘ Endy- 
ion’ and ‘ The Dove that Returned no More.’ 
—R. L. Stevenson’s new novel, ‘The Story of Prince Otto’ 
" is a ‘ romantic comedy ’—‘a study of morals and marriage.’ It 
will begin to appear in Longman’s Magazine in the first months 
“of 1885, and will in due course be published in book form by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


~—Mr. Alfred E. T. Watson, who contributes an interesting 
article on ‘The Horse, Ancient and Modern,’ to the October 
English Illustrated, is one ot the best of English journalists. 
He is the dramatic critic of the London Standard and stands at 
the head of those who practise the difficult art of dramatic criti- 
~ cisminLondon. He isalso the editor of The J//ustrated Sport- 

| tng and Dramatic News—a difficult post, which he holds with 

at skill and with an equal knowledge of both sport and the 
* drama. To the Mews Mr. Watson contributes the brilliant 
' weekly article signed ‘ Rapier.’ 

—In reply to a note from Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, Mr. F. J. 

F; ‘Hugh Conway ’) writes that the initials in his name 
rg for Frederick John, and that he was born in Bristol, in 
1847. 
-—Messrs. Routledge will shortly publish Sir J. Reynolds's 
edition of ‘ Boswell’s Johnson.’ The book, which is to be in five 
_ volumes, will be edited by Professor H. Morley, and illustrated 
: twenty steel portraits. 





_ Mexico’ by a pamphlet of 86 pages, entitled ‘Mexican Re- 
sources : A Guide To and Through Mexico’ (Estes & Lauriat). 
- The volume contains a good deal of reasonably accurate infor- 
"mation that will be of value to tourists in Mexico, some pictures 
and railway maps, and a large number of advertisements. 

—‘ A correspondent of repute in the educational world’ writes 
to The Academy :—Do persuade the Germans to give up the 
notion that our best book for beginners is the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field.’ It is not even the best English. Recommend them to 
begi with Miss Martineau’s ‘ Feats on the Fiord’ and ‘ Billow 
: tie Rock,’ then Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Cranford,’ then ‘ Misunder- 
_ Stood,’ and then Green’s ‘ History of the English People.’ Even 
i Miss Austen is not perfect modern English. Of eighteenth- 
— » century writers, I think Bolingbroke the best for clear, graceful 


language. 


The Critic and Good 


—Mr. Frederick A. Ober has supplemented his ‘ Travels in. 
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The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference.| 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 817.—1. Who first said, ‘ As we journey through life, let us live by 

the way?’ 2. In Emerson’s ‘Problem’ occurs the line, 

He builded better than he knew. 
I havea haunting recollection of having met the words in prose of an earlier 
period, Can you tell me if I am wrong? 

Harrtrorp, Conn. C.F. J. 

[2. No; but we ourselves have not met the words elsewhere. | 

ea 

No. 818.—1. Where can I buy a copy of Noah Webster’s ‘ Elementary 
Reader,’ so — ‘fifty years ago? 2. Is Cheatham’s ‘ Life of Thomas 
Paine’ in print? 3. Have Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ and his other works 
been made the subject of a printed review ? 

Hevena, Montana. Rorvs B. Toseyr. 

[8. Yes, of many. See page 957 of Poole’s ‘ Index to Periodical Literature.’ | 





No. 819.—Please give the titles of the best three or four of the novels of 
Ch Sasi Payn, (2) Henry Greville, and (3) Daudet. 
RANKLIN, Iowa. A. B. Honter. 
{l. ‘A Confidential Agent,’ ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘Lost Sir Massingberd,’ ‘A 
Perfect Treasure.’ 2. ‘ Dosia,’ ‘Tania’s Peril,’ ‘ Savéli’s Expiation,’ 
‘Xenie’s Inheritance.’ 3. ‘The Nabob,’ ‘Jack,’ ‘Numa Roumestan,’ 
‘ L’Evangéliste. ’] 





No. 820.—What is the proper spelling, and what the correct pro- 
nunciation, of the Indian name oF Block Island? I have seen it spelled in 
two ways—Manisses and Manessis; and I have sometimes heard it pro- 
nounced as it is spelled, while at other times I have heard it called Man- 
seize, or Maniseize. 

Boiss City, Ipano. G. J. 


ANSWERS. 
No. 785.—5. The ‘English Churchman’ who edited Gibbons’s Rome 
for Bohn's Library was the Rev. H. H. Milman. 


Monterey, Cau, C. Berwick. 





No. 792.—1. None of the examples of the difference between the spell- 
ing and pronunciation of proper names which have lately appeared in your 
columns are as curious as that of the Enroughty family of Virginia, who 
pronounce their name Darby. (If I were speaking, instead of writing, I 
should say, the Darby family, who spell their name Enroughty.) A gentle- 
man tells me that Birdsall is pronounced Birchem in Westchester County, in 
this State. 

Staten Istanp, N. Y. S. M. Gay. 





No. 806.—The authorship of the lines 
There is no death ; the stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore, 
And, bright in Heaven’s jewelled crown, 
They shine forevermore. é 
has often been disputed, but it is generally accredited to Bulwer-Lytton. I 
will willingly send a copy of the verses to I. I. H., of Nanticoke, Pa., if he 
desires it. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. L. M. Wacuscuiacer. 
{C. F. Saunders, of Philadelphia (who says that the verses can be found in 
Dr. Tiffany’ s ‘ Gems of the Fireside’), and George Foster Barnes, of Waltham, 
Mass., make similar kindly offers. W.M. B. writes that the poem can be 
found in the Introduction to Anderson’s United States Reader, under the 
title ‘There Are No Dead.’] 





No. 809.—Phebe Hanaford’s ‘Daughters of America’ could doubtless 
be obtained by addressing Mr. Frank E. Housh, Brattleboro, Vt. . . 
ae FB 





BUSINESS CARDS. 


Yaresvitir, Pa. 
SEND SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 





LECCGAT BROS. 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK-STORE 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


For one copy of 


SPOFFORD’S RULES. 





IN THE WORLD. 
NEW AND OLD BOOKS ALMOS 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE. 








ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
T Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 


Just out. The Best Pocket Manual ever published for 
organizing and conducting 


Debating Clubs, Political Assemblies, Societies, etc. 





| AWAY. 
81 CHAMBERS ST., 
_ Third door west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 





T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Jm- 
ported Pictures, highest class, 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Gives all latest rules governing the deliberations of 
Congress, and is based on the established practice of 
that body. 













MERICAN ART GALLERIES. 
Permanent Exhibitions. 6 East 23d St., N.Y. 


By HON. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS. 
Tells how to best organize a Society, Political Conven- 
tion, or Public Meeting. 










YNE AMERICAN PAINTINGS. 
American Art Galleries, 6 East 23d Street, N. Y. 


‘* ApPENDIX—Example of a meeting conducted in ac- 
cordance with Parliamentary rules.” Ten es de- 
voted to proceedings of a meeting at which all usual 
questions are raised. 
















ad School and Col- 


23d Street, New York. 


F  cpecsenihad PORCELAINS, LACQUERS, 
Bronzes, etc. American Art Galleries, 6 East 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 75 cents, by 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., CHICAGO. 








iege Text-Books. 
UB No, 18 NOW READY. 
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